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CALAIS.—I. 


HOTEL DE VILLE AND LIGHTHOUSE.” 
Carats is altogether, to Englishmen, the 
most interesting port of the European Con- 
tinent. Its hale is familiar to every 
reader of our history; and its sieges are 
memorable in the vicissitudes of war. Dur- 
ing the late war with France, Calais, from 
its proximity to our coast, rose in imiport- 
ance ; its fortified front facing the bristling 
heights of Dover, and its unapproachable 
castle and bomb-proof souterrains. In those 
days, France—“ la belle France,’’—was as 
wormwood in the mouth of the Englishman, 
whose vain-glury is remembered in the per- 
verted legend on one of his castle guns :— 

Load me well, and keep me clean, 
Tl carry a ball to Calais green. 

—Such trivial points show the animus of 
the nation: happily, this spirit has passed 
away, let us hope, for ever; and the main 
interest now is the pacific intercourse of the 
two countries, the interchange of know- 
ledge, and universal improvement—the grand 
rounds in the ladder of civilization. The 
benefits accruing to France since the peace 
by this friendly intercourse are the most 
substantial proofs of the folly of war. The 
straits which divide these countries no 
longer resemble a mare clausum; thanks 
to peace and steam, half-a.crown will enable 
the voyageur to touch the French shore; 
the liberal Englishman is now scattering his 
loose gold in the capital and provinces of 
France; and his enjoyment of their gay de- 
lights tends to the improvement of the face 
of the country; whilst, as a splendid com- 
liment to wealthy England, Louis Phil- 
ippe is about to send a representative to 
the approaching Coronation, with an outfit 
of 24,0002, nearly one half of the estimated 
expense of the ceremonial itself ! 

ut, revenons ad Calais: its interest and 
importance are now mainly dependent upon 
its being the great port of communication 
with England. It is about 25 miles from 
Dover; the coasts of England and France 
op roach nearer, (at Dungeness and Cape 

risnez,) but these are the nearest ports 
between which communication is carried on. 
Of the probable former union of the two 
shores, we spoke in our sketch of Dover, 
(see Mirror, vol. xxx. p. 210.t) The strait 
being only eight leagues across, is called by 
the French a pas, (step,) and hence the de- 
partment is named /e pas de Calais. The 
town is 145 miles in a direct line N. or N. 
by W. of Paris, or 148 miles by the road 
through Beauvais and Abbeville ; 157 miles 
through Clermont, Amiens and Abbeville ; 
173 miles through Peronne and St. Omer. 

Some writers have endeavoured to iden- 
tify this town with the Portus Itius of 
_ © From a clever Lithograph by B. Baud; Wil- 


liams. eg 
+ With an error—corroded instead of eroded, 
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Cesar; but D’Anville considers that Wit. 
sand or Wissant, between Calais an‘ Bou. 
logne, has a better claim to be co: dered 
as the Portus Itius. 

Our historical notice of Calais must be brief 
Edward I. of England, about the year 1280, 
attempted the conquest of this part of France; 
but was soon compelled to relinquish his de. 
signs, and return to quell the insurrections of 
his Scottish subjects. These attempts were 
renewed by Edward II!., who, on August |, 
1346-7, invested the place, and by means of 
his extensive camp on the land-side, and his 
fleets round the entrance to the port, forced 
the citizens to capitulate, under a gallant go 
vernor, named John de Vienne. The memo 
rable conditions of this surrender are familiar 
history, and the gallant spirit of Eustace de 
St. Piérre, the first of the six Princip 
burghers, whose lives were required by 
ward, have been commemorated alike by the 
historian, the poet, and the painter. The 
governor, magistrates, and people of Calais, 
made a glorious defence of eleven months. 
After having devoured all the unclean animals 
in the fortress, the poor Caliscans’ seemed to 
have no resource left but that of devouring each 
other ; and their efforts either to raise the siege 
or to negotiate a peace proved unavailing. 
The burgesses offered to surrender on condi- 
tion of departing unarmed. Sir Walter 
Manny, on the part of his master, declared 
ransom for such as pleased him, and death to 
such as he list.~ That brave officer, how- 
ever, and some of his colleagues represented 
to the king the dangerous example to his own 
officers of such a punishment being inflicted 
for a faithful defence. “I will not be alone 
against you all,” said the king; but tell the 
captain that six of the chief bugesses must 
come forth barefooted and bare legged, in 
their shirts, with halters about their necks, 
with the keys of the town and castle in their 
hands. Let these yield themselves piously 
to my will; the residue I take to my mercy.” 
The governor assembled the citizens in the 
market-place, and communicated to them this 
sad demand. The people, melted by fears 
and sufferings, wept piteously. Eustace de 
St. Piérre, the most eminent of the citizens, 
with a noble sense of the duties of his sta- 
tion, called out, “ To save the people, I will 
be the first to put my life in jeopardy.” Five 
others claimed the post of honour, and they 
were brought prisoners before Edward. They 
fell on their knees and besought his mercy. 
The stern barons who surrounded him were 
melted into tears. He looked at them fiercely 
for he hated the people of Calais who had 0 
long delayed his progress. When he com- 
manded their heads to be stricken off, he was 
answered by a cry for mercy. He sent for 
the hangman, who alone would execute such 
cruel commands. Philippa, his generous 


} Berners’s Froissart, cxlvi. 
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eongort, who had then the claims of preg- 
nag; fellon her knees and entreated their 
on. He looked at her silently for a few 
minutes, and then said, “ Dame, I wish you 
had been in another place; but I cannot 
deny you.’? It may be suspected that the 
whole was a concerted exhibition, to display 
the grace of mercy in union with the terrors 
of vengeance. Whatever the secret springs 
of action might be, the generous aspect of 
this self-devoted heroisin presents a striking 
picture of barbaric warfare, cheered by streaks 
of light from those better principles which 
to show themselves among bystanders 
historians. * 

In glancing at the maritime force which 
was kept up during the siege, we obtain 
tome islea of the state of the British Navy at 
this period. The portion before Calais might 
well be called a “* mighty navy,’ though 
but a small part of it could at any time have 
been employed in blockading the harbour 
and watching the coast ; for, | Bes authentic 

ments, the number of vessels is known to 
have been 738, and the mariners 14,956.+ 
Philip, who could undertake nothing for its 
félief by land, made great efforts to throw in 
supplies by sea. To prevent this, Edward 
erected strong works between the town and 
the sea:{ they were guarded by archers and 
slingers, who watched the victual-boats night 


® Mackintosh’s History of England, vel. i. p. 299. 
—This memorable scene has been transferred to can- 
vass by Bird: and the picture was engraved in a 
series of historical priats published by Boydell. 

¢ Hakluyt has printed the roll of the huge fleet of 
Edward III. before Calais, extant in the kiog’s great 
wardrobe in London, whereby the wonderful strength 
of England by sea in those days may appear. The 
south consisted of 493 sail, and 9,630 men; the 
north of 217 sail, 4,521 men. There were 38 foreign 
ships, in which one from Ireland was included ; t 

were, 15 from Bayonne, 7 from Spain, 14 from 

rs, and 1 from Gelderland: the uumbers on 
board these foreigners amounted to 805. “The sum 
of expenses, as well of wages and prests, as for the 
expeuses of the king's houses, and for other gifts and 
rewards, ships, and other things necessary to the par- 
ties of France and Normandy, and before Calais, 
weeea the siege there, as it apeareth in the t 
of William Norwell, of the king’s wardrobe, 
from the 2ist day of April, in the eighteenth year of 
the reign of the said king, unto the 24th day of No- 
vember, in the one-and-twentieth yéar of his reign, is 
837,0510. 9s. 4d." — Hakluyt, lib. 1Y8—321. 

¢“ A strong castle and a high, to close up the Bas. 
sage by the sea ;’ (Lord Berners has not specified in 
his translation that it was constructed wholly of 
‘wood F “aru un chastel de lungs mes-riens ; ) 
“and this castle was well fortified with springalles, 
bombardes, bowes, and other artillery ; and in this 
¢astle wete threescore men of arms, and two hundred 
wrchers: they kept the haven in such wise, that no- 

could come in nor out.”—Froissart, cap. 144. 
“ the king made all his navy to draw along by 
the coast of the Downs, every ship well garnished wit 
bombards, cross-bowers, archers, springalles, and 
Other artillery, whereby the French host might not 
pess that way.”—Ibid. 145. If this authority were 
fafficient, it would show that cannon were used not 
only in the works, but on board the English ships. 
It is remarkable that there should be any doubt con- 

ing this, and that the first introduction of such 
deadly instruments should not be voy specified 
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and day; ‘ for the people of Boulogne used 
in little boats and bylanders to steal along the 
shore by night, or in misty weather.” Once 
the admiral of France came up, making a 
demonstration as if he would engage the 
English fleet, with a view that a flotilla of 
small boats meantime might get into the 
town; but the Earl of Northampton put him 
to flight with great loss, and most of the 
boats were taken. The siege had continued 
more than six weeks, when a little after 
Easter, early one morning, thirty Norman 
ships and galleys eluded the vigilance of the 
English fleet, victualled the town, and effected 
their retreat with little or no hurt. From that 
time the king caused the mouth of the haven 
to be quite blocked up, and the Earl of 
Warwick, with eighty tall ships, scoured the 
channel between Calais and Dover. That 
admiral got sight of twelve Genoese galleys, 
convoying seventy sail of stout ships, all laden 
with provisions and stores fur the garrison ; 
the Genoese fled upon his approach, and the 
whole convoy was taken. The French, and 
the Genoese in their service, were not, how- 
ever, idle; at several times during the siege, 
they destroyed or captured fifteen of Edward’s 
best ships of war. But most of the little 
relief that reached the besieged was introduced 
by two gallant seamen, Marant and Mestreil 
by name, inhabitants of Abbeville. These 
brave and enterprising men ‘ often comforted 
and refreshed the Caliseans, by bringing in 
to them a-night’s provision in light boats, 
whereby they exposed themselves to much 
danger, being often chased; but they always 
escaped ; and not only so, bxt in dark nights 
they would come silently in their small boats 
to the skirts of the fleet, and bore holes 
through their big vessels sumething below the 
surface of the wuter, whereby not a few mea 
were drowned, the ships being full of water, 
before they could find a leax. The last hope 
of the garrison failed when the Earl of Oxford 
and the Lord Walter Manny, on their way 
with reinforcements from England, intercepted 
a French fleet, and carried in as prizes the 
ships which were bound for their relief.’§ 

t the termination of Kdward’s splendid 
victories, according to Barnes, “ it seemed as 
if the golden age was reduced to England, 
and a new sun begun to shine in our horizon; 
go gteat riches and plenty, the usual attend- 
ants of conquest, being generally diffused 
over the face of the whole land. For there 
were few women that were housekeepers 
within this land, but they had some furniture 
of household that had been brought to them 


by the writers of that age. Froissart’s use of the 
word bombard is uot sufficient proof. Joshua Barues 
(362) is of opiuiun that they were not used; thongh, 
he says, that in a record of the fourteenth year of Ed- 
ward III., six years before the battle of Cressy, 
mention is made of thirty-two tons of powder. The 
question is, what that powder was ? 

§ Southey’s Naval History of England, vol, i. p. 295. 
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out of France, as part of the spoil: scarce a 
lady or gentlewoman of any account which 
had not in her possession some precious 
household stuff, as rich gowns, beds, counter- 
panes, hangings, linen, silks, furs, cups of 
gold and silver, porcelain and crystal, brace- 
Jets, chains and necklaces, brought from 
Caen, Calais, or other cities beyond sea.” 

On the day of the surrender, Aug. 29, the 
principal officers were put under arrest, and 
the other inhabitants, with the exception of a 
few persons detained for the purpose of point- 
ing out the principal edifices, were sent out 
of the town; and, in their favour an edict 
was passed by Philip, the French sovereign, 
on the eighth of September of the same year, 
determining that all fines, forfeitures, and 
confiscations to the crown, should be given 
to the distressed families who had lost their 
possessions at the siege of Calais. 

Edward, on leaving the town, appointed 
an Italian, named Amieri, to the captainship, 
as it was then called; and the Queen, being 

regnant, remained in this new part of the 
Lianlety that her offspring, being born on 
the territory, should have a greater right 
thereto. The child, contrary to her sanguine 
hopes, was a girl, and was named Margaret. 

An interesting locality of the foregoing 
event exists to this day; the tower on which 
the telegraph is now erected, being, it is said, 
that from which the inhabitants received 
their summons to surrender. 

Under the patronage of the English crown, 
Calais became a thriving place, and the seat 
of aconsiderable trade in wool, which was 
drawn away from Middleburgh, in Zealand. 

For two hundred years and more had the 
English flag waved from the battlements of 
Calais, when in January 1558, the French 
monarch (Philip the Second,) collected a 
considerable army, which advanced, under 
the command of the celebrated duc de Guise 
to deprive the English of Calais, the only 
remaining fragment of the Plantaganet mo- 
narchy which had once comprehended the 
moiety of France. The garrison of the town 
amounted only to 800 men, aided by 200 
townsmen; and the whole population within 
the walls was 4,200. The duc de Guise, 
having surprised and mastered the outposts 
made a feint of preparing for an assault, by 
a cannonade which destroyed part of the walls. 
He really contemplated the capture of the 
castle waich commanded the town. Scarcely 
had he turned his artillery against the castle, 
when it was evacuated by the garrison, who 
relied upon the efficacy of a stratagem. 
They placed several barrels of gunpowder 
under the castle, and connected them with 
the place whither they had retired by a 
train, to which they were to set fire as soon 
as the enemy should enter the keep. But, 
if we may believe the chronicler, the French, 
who had waded through the ditch, were 
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so wetted, that the water, dropping from 
their clothes, comeet the gunpowder, pro- 
bably, that which formed the train; a small 
interruption of which must have been fatal 
to the whole project, which seems also to 
have been rendered abortive by a partial ex. 
plosion. Some defence was made after this 
disastrous occurrence.* But, on the sixth 
night of the siege, terms of capitulation 
were offered to Guise by Lord Wentworth, 
the English governor of Calais. A capitu- 
lation was concluded the next morning, by 
which the surrender of the town, with all 
its military instruments and stores, was sti- 
pulated; und all the inhabitants were allowed 
to go where they listed, except the govertior, 
and fifty persons to be named by the Duc de 
Guise, who were to be enlarged only on the 
payment of ransom. 

Thus fell Calais, after a siege of eight 
days ; and the dizhonour of the English arms 
was the more signal, because the place was 
taken in the midst of winter, when the adja 
cent ground was covered with water. The 
town was cruelly pillaged. Lord Grey made 
an obstinate defence of the small fortress of 
Gutnes, but was compelled to surrender, on 
the 20th of January, with a loss of 800 of 
his men, and after having slain an equal 
number of the enemy. From the small 
fortress of Hammes, which was the only 
place unsubdued in the English pale, the 
garrison made their escape by night over a 
marsh. In the end of January, Henry If. 
visited Calais in triumph, and loaded the 
Duc de Guise with honours. But the de- 
feat was felt bitterly by the English, and is 
said to have hastened the death of the Queen, 
Mary, who, in her last moments, said, “ If 
you open me, you will find Calais written 
on my heart.” 

Calais was next taken by the Spaniards 
under the Archduke Albert, in 1596. The 
King applied to Queen Elizabeth on this 
occasion, who immediately demanded the 


® In Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, Fifth 
Edition, is a note upon this event, which is too inte 
restiug not to be quoted here. The learned author 
having referred to the sufferings of the lower classes 
by the wars of Edward III. observes: “ it is a pain- 
ful circumstance, which Froissart and the continua. 
tor of Nangis attest, that the citizens of Calais, 
more interesting than the common heroes of history, 
were unrewarded, and begged their bread in misery 
throughout Fravce. Villaret contradicts this, ou the 
authority of an ordivance which he has seen in their 
favour. But that was not a time when ordinances 
were very sure of execution. Vill. t. ix. p. 470. I 
must admit that the celebrated story of the six citi- 
zens of Calais, which has of late been called in ques- 
tiou, receives strung confirmation from John Villain, 
who died very soon afterwards, 1. xii.c. 96. Froissart, 
of course, wrought up the circumstances after his man- 
ner. In all the colouring of his history, be is as great 
as Livy ; and as little observant of particular truth. 
M. de Bréquiney, almost the latest of those excellent 
antiquaries whose memoirs so illustrate the French 
Acadcmy of {uscriptions, has discussed the history 
of Calais, and particularly this remarkable portion of 
it. Mem. de l' Académie des Inscriptions, t. 1. , 
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restitution of Calais as the price of her aid. _Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow ; 
« You must excuse me,’’ answered Henry, ater pected ber Sen, 
mall I would rather be robbed by my enemies Af l that h nesta llowed f all 
fatal than by my friends.’? The town was re- ti ter all t of = eae aes moe : 
oe stored to France, by the peace of Vervins, (1&0 es = y ee h og — 
) in 1598. When the Archduke took the be wo b, tae an a oe ‘ . —. 
thi city, he gave permission to the inhabitants © DADIt brings; ne a conve BOE Wat 
this toretire, if they thought right, to other has always been retained of its many advan- 
ixth A F ¥ ~ tages, from the time when the wisest of 
F rts of France ; all did so except two fami- Bes, re saa e 
tion 90 The houses and goods were taken pos- ™€" expatiated on the miseries of the slug- 
rth, séssion of and sold by the Spaniards. Upon gard; it still remains one of those virtues, 
the restoration of the town to France, the Which, though we have the opportunity of 
by inhabitants returned, and entered into an Practising daily, is yet marvellougly neglect 
‘ agreement to exclude from all magisterial ed. The omission of this admirable sys- 
8 








wed | Offices the two families who had remained Py > oe “hol — writer “ the power 
om in the place, and their descendants. C eee ee gee eee Se 

1 In 1656, France and England having been chains, contrary to the resolutions you have 
0 for some time at variunce, if not at war, ow- formed, and in spite of the reflections you 


have made. I advise you to break your 
chains and set yourself at liberty.’ What 


ing to the ym bee granted by the former 
an inviting picture of morning does Milton 


ight to the exiled Charles, Spain became solicit- 
"8 ous to form a league with Cromwell, and pro- 


pe as a lure to aid the usurper in conquer- ac rank? 

rdjne | mg Calais. He rejected this offer; but, in yo ptt cae tw 
The the following year, the Spaniards made the Wickes 1a ecndaledcumen te tls in 
nade attempt on Calais by themselves, and were Till the dappled dawn doth rise.” 


repulsed by the inhabitants with a weak The only sound “ of leaves and fuming rills 
of | srrison, Soon after, Louis XIV. fell dan- Aurora’s fan? — ree 


De erously ill at Calais; his life was despaired P : : : 

0 of on y Valais 5 I ls desp “ Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song, 

qual , and Mazarin, his favourite minister, was —_ Of birds on every bough.” 

mull already in alarm, and making preparations for That chaming poet, and yet most indolent 

only flight, when an emetic was proposed as @ of men, the author of the Seasons, beauti- 
the remedy, a thing then unknown, and louked fully exhorts, on the, (to him most difficult,) 

ere upon as unnatural and dangerous. It was virtue of early rising. 

y If, inistered, however, and Louis recovered, « o}} is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
the to the great joy of his minister. | , To lie in dead oblivion, losing half, 

de In 1694, 1695, and 1696, Calais was thrice = The fleeting moments of too short a life, 


dt bombarded by the English fleet, in the | When every muse, and every blooming pleasure is 


: Same Py without 
een, grand alliance, headed by William the Third, 79 less the willy drtene weneingfowe.* 


“ against France. ; : i 
tied With these notices of the memorable sieges = ne a pamnente 0, Cusee ae 
n : membrance of life’s wondrous brevity, at its 
of Calais we conclude for the present. The jo, cost span—its uncertaint the ift 
ards descriptive details of the town, with itsmany ,,, en g wings of Time. a Anh aon 
The interesting memorials, antiquities, public idly down ife’s dim * nfailea awl Ww 
this} buildings, and peculiar customs, will form cienpiaha of the shortness of life, yet meeheat 
the ‘paper of no ordinary attraction. the means of lengthening it which is daily 
” jee. afforded us: time, our most important pos- 
inte Taz month of roses and of cloudless skies pe sen, barbara mr) _— _ ae 
— again returns— tne aber Gecmmnen 6 permet | pov 
ses 
pain- “ Child of the sun, refulgent summer comes.” has been given, and the dusky curtain of 
alais, He comes attended by the sultry hours, night withdrawn. How lovely is Shaks- 
tory, “ And ever-fanning breezes.” peare’s picture of morning! enough to 
nery The annual flowers, of every varied form — the most inveterate sleeper from his 
their and hue, are peering up to gladden the air of dullness— 
ances watchful eye of the florist. Most exhilarat- 1. the severing clo een eke 
vt | ing are the opening mornings, when early Night's candles are burut out, gad jocund day 
aa sounds alone are abroad ; the rapid steps of —_ Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops; 
ain, the labourer departing to his daily task—the —_ But see the morn in russet mantle clad, 
ssart, milkmaid pursuing her way to the dewy — 400ks o'er the peak of yon high eastern hill.” 
— Meadows, and the wagoner hastening to | The custom of seizing time by the fore- 
h drive his team afield. The toil and dust lock, appears, however, to have been much 
silent and fret and turmoil of this “ working-day- more the practice of our forefathers, than 
me world,’’ have not yet begun. in these days the late riser would believe. 
on of “The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, It would afford a curious subject of investi- 
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could be found,) of the gradual degeneracy 
from the olden times, when it was custom. 
ary for persons of the highest rank, to rise 
at an hour which would be thought unrea- 
sonably early by a milkmaid of the present 
day. Elizabeth Grey, afterwards the wife 
of King Edward the Fourth, talks in her 
diary, of “ rising at five to attend and over- 
Jook Cicely at her milking.’? We hear of 
six being the hour for breakfast in the days 
of Elizabeth; yet the sun knew his going 
down, and rose as now. Lord Fairfax’s 
book of the household establishment of 
Henry the Eighth, states that “ eleven was 
the hour for dinner ;’’ and in 1500, ‘ din- 
ner was at ten, and supper at four.” We 
know full well, that health of mind and 
body, are best promoted by early rising ; 
the wise, the great, and the good, have for 
the most part, set us the example,—those 
whose names rise supreme above the mass 
who die and are forgotten—those who have 
benefitted and adorned humanity, who have 
‘¢ shun’d delights, and led laborious days,” 
have been distinguished for this much ne- 
glected, health-bestowing custom. Above 
all, our Great Examplar, during His abode 
on earth, left us a rule to redeem the time 
in His own practice ; fur we are told in more 
than one instance by His inspired biogra- 

her, that “ He rose up a great while be- 
oe day.” Anne R. 


THE MONTGOLFIERS. 


[AtrHoueH the claim of the Montgolfiers 
to the invention of the Balloon has been in- 
cidentally referred to in one of our early 
volumes, the following details of their first 
experiments will be read with interest, espe- 
cially in connexion with the return to the 
Montgolfier construction described in our 
lust Number. These detuils are extracted 
from the Penny Cyclopedia, art. Ballvon, 
and exhibit the untiring spirit of research 
which animates the conductors of that 
popular work—the magnum opus of cheap 
iterature.] 

We consider him the inventor of the bal- 
loon who raised a mass of solid substance to 
some considerable height in the atmosphere. 
But if we were to take the license which is 
so common, of disputing the right of an:in- 
ventor on account of some experiments con- 
taining a principle common. with his own, 
we might either say that this machine has 
been invented from time immemorial, in the 
ascent of soap-bubbles, or we might cite 
Candido Buono, who made one scale of a 
balance ascend, by rarefying with a red-hot 
iron the air underneath it. After Cavendish 
had ascertained how much hydrogen weighs 
less than air, it immediately occurred to Dr. 
Black, that a light substance filled with the 
above-mentioned gas, would rise of itself. 
But he did not pursue the idea farther; and 
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Cavallo, who tried to put it in practice in 
the year 1782, could not succeed in raising, 
by means of hydrogen, any thing heavier 
than a soap-bubble. We shall see that, 
natural as it might appear to use hydrogen 
for the purpose, the experiment succeeded 
only with a very different agent. 

Stephen and Joseph de Montgolfier were 
aper-manufacturers at Annonay, not far 
rom Lyons. They had both studied natural 

philosophy and chemistry, and their busi. 
ness gave them facilities for procuring large 
masses of light envelopes: so that we owe 
the invention of balloons to one of two acci- 
dents; either to that of philosophers being 
aper-makers, or to that of paper-makers 
ing philosophers. We are quite in ear- 
nest, because it is stated that the brothers 
were not brought up to the above-mentioned 
business, but entered upon it on the death 
of a third and elder brother. Struck with 
the notion of confining something lighter 
than air in a recipient, as the means of 
making the latter ascend, they tried this 
method at about the same period as M. Ca- 
vallo, by confining hydrogen in paper. 
They succeeded to some extent; but the 
gas so soon escaped through the paper, 
that they abandoned the idea of any thing 
like permanent elevation by means of it. 
The next thought which struck them was, 
that as it was supposed the elevation of the 
cloulds was caused by the presence of elec- 
tric matter, and as it seemed to them from 
some experiments that electrified bodies 
were diminished in weight, it might be pos- 
sible to raise a surface of great extent in 
proportion to its specific gravity, by means 
of electricity. After trying various methods, 
they applied fire underneath a balloon, noé 
to rarefy the inclosed air, but ‘‘ as well to 
increase the layer (couche) of electric fluid 
upon the vapour in the vessel, as to divide 
the vapours into smaller molecules, and 
dilate the gas in which they are suspended.” 
(Memoir of J. Montgolfier to the Aca 
of Lyons.) It appears then, though their 
expressions are somewhat obscure, that they 
thought they were imitating a cloud, by 
electrifying the gases and vapours contained 
in the atmosphere. The experiment suc- 
ceeded ; and a balloon, of 23, cubic feet 
(French) was raised with considerable force. 
All this took place early in 1782; and at 
that time the electric theory wus stated as 
above. But in the report made to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, (December, 1783,) by the 
commission appointed to examine Montgol- 
fier’s invention, the inventors are spoken of 
a3 simply rarefying the air contained in the 
balloon; probably by that time further con- 
sideration had led them to the correct view 
of the subject. Except a very slight notice 
by Dr. Hutton (Math. Dict.), preceded by. 
“it is said,’ we have not found in any 
English. work an account of the first ideas 
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of the Montgolfiers; we shall therefore 
make a further citation from their first me- 
moir. 

“ An organized body in a state of igni- 
tion decomposes air, and furnishes chalky 
(craieux), mephitic, and inflammable gases. 
The state of ignition facilitates the union of 
the electric fluid with this body of vapour ; 
the heat arising from combustion is concen- 
trated, so as by itself to dilate the heaviest 
of the gases, and make it specifically lighter 
than common air: therefore the balloon 
rises, &c. It afterwards falls to the earth, 
because the heat is dissipated, the vapours 
are concentrated, and have lost a part of 
their electricity.” 

The ideas of J. Montgolfier, as to the 
possible use of his invention, have that cha- 
racter of simplicity and d which 
distinguish the philosopher from the pro- 
jector on such points. ‘‘ Large balloons 
might be employed for victualling a beseiged 
town, for raising wrecked vessels, perhaps 
even for voyages, and certainly, in particular 
cases, for observations of different kinds ; 
for reconnoitering the position of an army, 
or the course of vessels at twenty-five or even 
thirty leagues distant,” &c. One of these 
ideas was put in practice at the battle of 
Fleurus, where the French made a recon- 
Hoissance and prevented a surprise, by 
means of a balloon. 

The first public experiment was made at 
Annonay, June 5, 1783. The presence of 
the “‘ Etats Particuliers ” of Vivarois at that 
place, tempted the brothers to request their 
attenJance at an experiment which they 
proposed to make, without stating its nature. 
At the appointed time, nothing was seen in 
the public place of the town but immense 
folds of paper 110 feet in circumference, 
fixed to a frame, the whole weighing about 
five hundred pounds, and containing 22,000 
cubic feet (French measures). To the 
great astonishment of all, it was announced 
that this balloon would be filled with gas, 
and would rise to the clouds, which very few 
could believe. On the application of fire 
underneath, the mass gradually unfolded and 
assumed the form of a large globe, striving 
at the same time to burst from the arms 
which held it. At length it rose with great 
rapidity, and in less than ten minutes was 
at 1,000 toises of elevation. It then des- 
cribed a horizontal line of 7,200 feet and 
gradually sank. This balloon contained 
nothing but heated air, maintained in a 
state of rarefaction by a fire, the receptacle 
of which was attached underneath the globe 
of paper, which had an orifice opening 
downwards. Machines on this principle 
Were called Montgolfiers, to distinguish 

em from the hydrogen bulloons which 
Were made immediately afterwards. 

The news of this phenomenon flew to 
Paris, where it immediately produced an 
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excitement almost unheard-of before. That 
hydrogen could not have been used was 
evident from the description given, namely 
that it was half as heavy as air. It was 
immediately resolved to repeat the experi- 
ment with hydrogen inclosed in lutestring, 
which had been dipped in the solution of 
Indian rubber. A subscription was opened 
and the balloon was ready for filling on the 
23rd of August. The gas was obtained in 
the usual manner, by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid on iron filings. But the 
difficulty of filling the machine was very con- 
siderable: common air got in, no one knew 
how. It was at last discovered that a stop 
cock had been left open; the machine was 
again filled, and on the 26th was allowed to 
rise 100 feet, to which height it was con- 
fined by ropes. On the 27th, it was trans- 
ported to the Champs de Mars, where it 
was abandoned in the presence of an enor- 
mous crowd. It fell five leagues from Paris, 
after being about a quarter of an hour in 
the air. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Che Patuvralist. 





CEPHALOPODOUS FOSSIL SHELL. 

Tue specimen here figured, certainly the 
rarest and most interesting of the species of 
this genus which occur in the London clay, 
has been procured by Mr. Whetherall of 
Highgate, from the railway tunnel at Prim- 
rose Hill. In the Mineral Conchology, we 
find at tab. }. fig. 4, a representation of an 
imperfect specimen of this truly elegant fossil 
under the name of Nautilus ziczac; but Mr. 
Sowerby does not notice the remarkable cha- 
racter of its chambers, except as a ready 
means of distinguishing the species. The 
sinous septa, so beautifully shown in this 
specimen, from the loss of the external coat, 
would place this species in that divisjon of 
fossil multilocular shells to which the term 
Gouiatite has been applied by Von Buch, 
were not the siphunculus placed along the 
internal margin. The characters of this shell 
indeed will not admit of its being placed in 
either the genus Nautilus or Ammonites, as 
will be seen by a reference to the characters 
of the families Nautilide and Ammunitide, 
in the article Cephalopoda, by Mr. Owen, 
recently published in Todd’s Cyclopedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

The following may be given as its charac- 
ters :— 

Shell involute ; inner whorls concealed as 
in Nautilus ; septa with deep, lateral, narrow 
sinuosities ; siphuncle continuous, marginal, 
and internal. 

These characters might, perhaps, be 
thought by some sufficiently tangible to 
establish a genus for the reception of Nau- 











tilus ziczac; but Mr. Charlesworth does not 
consider himself warranted in so doing, 
because he is aware of the existence of a 
fossil also from the London clay, and which 
is figured by Mr. Parkinson (Organic Re- 
mains, vol. iii.), in which the septa are like 
those of N. ziczac, but the siphuncle is not 
marginal. This specimen, which is of large 
size, is now in the possession of Mr. James 
De C. Sowerby. 





(Fossil Nautilus, foun’ at Primrose Hill.) 


Two points are involved in the history of 
this fossil, and the other to which reference 
has been made, which are well worthy of 
attention (connected with their zovlogical 
characters, and the conditions under which 
they are found). The position of the si- 
phunculus in the chambered cephalopodous 
shells appears to be of less value as a generic 
character than has been hitherto imagined ; 
and, secondly, it seems that Goniatites, or at 


any rate something very like them occur in . 


the London clay, a bed in which we cer- 
tainly should not have anticipated their ex- 
istence. 

Although the true Nautili are rather plen- 
tifully met with when any considerable exca- 
vations are made in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis, the species of this genus are 
by no means abundant throughout the whole 
extent of the clay deposit overlying the 
chalk.. They are rather numerous in the 
Isle of Sheppy, and Mr. Charlesworth has 
Occasionally seen very fine specimens in the 
cliffs of Essex and Suffolk; but he has never 
detected a fragment of a Nautilus in that 
rich deposit of tertiary fossils on the Hamp- 
shire coast, nor is he aware that it ever occurs 
there. As the genus is unknown in either 
the coralline or red crag as a tertiary fossil in 
this country, it is characteristic of the Lon- 
don clay. Mr. Bowerbank has one specimen 
of N. ziczac from Sheppey, and Mr. Sow- 
erby’s specimen was from Highgate. The 
one figured here (by far the most perfect 
specimen of the three) was obtained from a 
labourer at the Primrose Hill tunnel.* 


® Mr. Charlesworth ; in the Magazine of Natural 
History, No. 10. 
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The Pobdelist. 


THE SUPPER OF THE DEAD. 
From the Memoirs of a Contemporary Lady, 


Count Cacuiostro was the name of an indi- 
vidual who made a great sensation in Paris, 
about the middle of the reign of the unfortu- 
nate Louis the Sixteenth. He pretended to 
extraordinary powers of divination; declared 
that he was upward of a thonsand years old; 
and claimed for himself all the attributes 
which credulity and superstition have be- 
stowed upon sorcerers and necromancers, 
He was an accomplished man, although a 
thorough rogue and charlatan; and he con- 
tributed largely to the odium whieh attached 
to the Queen Marie Antoinette, in the affair 
of the diamond necklace, in which that 
august lady was a victim aud not an accom. 
plice. Several interesting stories are related 
of this greatest of modern rogues ;_ we select 
the following as a specimen, from the me- 
moirs of a public character recently deceased. 


It was in 1785 that the re-appearance of 
Cagliostro was made public. Rumours were 
immediately rife that there existed a secret, 
gathered from the magie lore of ancient 

pt, by means of which people could com- 
municate with the creatures of the other 
world. Some persons confidently asserted 
that they had supped with the most celebra- 
ted females of antiquity. On this subject I 
will relate what was stated by the hapless 
Marechal Duke de Noailles, whose scrupulous 
regard for veracity needs no guarantee. He 
was at my house in company with the Bishop 
of Arras, the Archbishop of Rouen, the Car- 
dinal de la Rochefoucauld, the Duke de Sully, 
the Marquis de Saucoart, Madame d’ Aube- 
terre, Madame de Castellane, and the Mar- 
chioness de Roche-Aymon, who, as well as 
myself, was a lady of the queen’s bed-cham- 

r. 


It was in June, 1782. For some time 
previously 1 had expressed a desire to the 
grard almoner to see the Count de Cagliostro, 
when he should be working any important 
experiment. Prince Louis told me that he 
would not forget me when the next supper of 
the dead was to be given. On the fourteenth 
of June, I received a note to this effect: 

My Lorp MARECHAL—I have not forgotten my 
promises ; and I have to invite you this evening to 
sup with whomsvever you please. I will be answer- 
able that the cheer is good, but will not be responsi- 
ble fur the guests. Make up your mind who you 
would wish to have, for it is essential that you should 
bring somebody.—I have the honour, etc. 


The hour of meeting was mentioned in 
the postcript. It was at the Palais Royal, in 
the grand almoner’s own apartment. The 
Chevalier de Bouffler, the Prince of Nassau, 
the lawyer Gerbier, M. d’Espremenil, the 
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host and myself were the company. We 
were acquainted with each other, and there- 
fore the spirit of the conversation did not 
flag. Prince Louis took occasion to observe 
that he expected the Count Cagliostro. 

When this personage made his appearance 
our curiosity was on the tip-tue. He was 
magnificently dressed; his air was grave ; 
his manners sulemn: and his whole de- 
meanour, altogether majestic, had a particular 
effect upon us, as we all looked upon him as 
little better than acharlatan. He did not 
talk much, and appeared at intervals to be 
absorbed in deep and all absorbing meditation. 
At three quarters past eleven he started, and 
addressing us collectively, he said, “ Gentle- 
men, will you favour me with the names of 
the guests you wish to invite.” 

He then took a scrap of virgin parchment, 
anew pen which he dipped in a crimson 
liquid, and waited while we dictated the 
names we had selected. Prince Louis, im- 
pelled by his princely and prelatic haughti- 
ness, spoke the first; at which the Chevalier 
de Boufflers said to me in a tone sufficiently 
loud to be heard by all the standers-by— 
“ Only observe the prince’s absence of mind : 
he forgets that he is in his own house.” 

The grand almoner, whom this observation 
brought to his recollection, chose the Cardi- 
nal Duperron; Juan of Arc was mentioned 

the Chevalier de Boufflers ; the Prince of 
assau wished to see Cesar; Cicero was the 
beau ideal of Gerbier, the lawyer; the Coun- 
sellor d’Espremenil wished Cataline to form 
part of the company; and I expressed my 
earnest desire that the great constable Anne 
de Montmorency should be invited in my 
name 


When all these names were written, the 
Count de Cagliostro set fire to a chafing-dish 
filled with tow saturated with spirits of wine, 
and threw into it the scroll of parchment, 
enveloped with white wax. When the flame 
had consumed this document, a strong but 
balsamic odour perfumed the apartment. 

The clock struck twelve. The folding- 
doors of the dining-room opened by themselves, 
and a mysterious illumination lit the room. 
The chandelieis were made to represent the 
forms of certain celestial signs. There were 
thirteen plates and thirteen chairs, while we 
were only seven. Prince Louis, who was 
now ceremoniously attentive to all the obser- 
vances of society, made us precede him. I 
entered first, then the Prince of Nassau, de 
Boufflers, d’Espremenil and the lawyer, 
while he brought up the rear. The door 
closed upon us, and we sat down. No ser- 
vants attended. 

Suddenly the door of the room we had left 
Was flung open, with an abruptness which 
made us all start. A female presented her- 
elf. Her stature was of the ordinary height; 
her cheeks round and rosy ; her eyes flushed, 
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and there was something heavenly in het 
smile. It was Joan of Arc. _ Her dress was 
half peasant and half warlike—exceedingly 
becoming, but bearing no resemblance to 
those which she wears in the portrait. We 
remaked upon her mail petticoat, the azure 
escutcheon presented to her by Charles the 
Seventh, together with a silver sword, with 
its golden hilt, wreathed with flewrs-de.lis of 
gold. The greatest of the Caesars came next 
to her. We knew him at once by his bald 
head, covered with laurels, and by the gravity 
and simplicity of his air. The third who 
appeared was the elegant Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. { see him stil) wrapt up in his toga 
aud mantle. His look was acute and pierc- 
ing; and round his neck I noticed a red line, 
which brought to recollection that after the 
assassins had cut off his head they fixed it on 
the rostrum in the forum, the scene of his 
greatest triumphs. Cardinal Duperron was 
the next guest ; covered to the neck with his 
scarlet cossack, and carrying his cardinal’s 
hat ; his beard was long and bushy, and his 
physiognomy indicated the fineness of his 
genius. After him came Cataline, fierce and’ 
melancholy; a shiver came over him as he’ 
saw Cicero and Cesar sitting together; and. 
he knashed his teeth at the former, who had 
been the occasion of his defeat and death. | 
Cagliostro held forth his star-studded wand 
toward the haughty patrician, who sank into 
a sullen gloominess, which did not leave him 
during the repast. During this interval the’ 
majestic figure of the constable, Anne de’ 
Montmorency, advanced. One hand was’ 
supported by his gigantic sword, the edge of 
which was indented like a saw, by the num. 
berless blows it had dealt ; in the other hand 
he held a rosary of lapis lazzli, strung with 
medals, agnus dei, and small relics. He 
walked totteringly; his eyes were steadily 
fixed upon Cesar ; as he passed the two cardi- 
nals he shrugged his shoulders; and when he 
seated himself by my side, he honoured me 
with an obliging bow. : 

The sight of these extraordinary person. 
ages deprived us of all inclination to eat. We 
all of us had the same thought—to touch 
them, in order to be assured whether they 
were opaque bodies or phantoms—but we 
dared not. More daring than the others, and’ 
under the pretext cf helping my lord the 
constable, to unbuckle his rapier, 1 took hold 
of the hilt—an electric shock, agonizingly 
painful, nearly shook my arm out of its socket, 
so that I had no inclination to renew the 
experiment; besides, such an expression 
came over the features of Messire Anne, that 
my only care was tv protect myself, in case 
he should commence hostilities. All this 
time not a word was spoken, and the full, 
plates were untouched. Count Cagliostro, 
wishing to enliven the company, turned 
toward Joan of Arc. 
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ss Ludy,”’ said he, “ is it true that you 
were not burned to death at Rouen, as the 
Armoisze famiiy assert ; for you know, they 
pretend that subsequent to the alleged date 
of your death, you were married to one of 
their young men.” 

The august virgin smiled, and the tone of 
her voice thrilled through us, as she said : 
“Do not remove the disgrace of my murder 
from the English; it is a spot which they 
can never whiten.’’ 

« By heaven!’’ interposed the great con- 
stable, “I never yet killed or hanged an 
Englishman, but with the intention of offer- 
ing him up as a sacrifice to your memory, 
noble virgin and gallant girl.’ 

Julius Czsar interrupted this compliment 
by saying to Cicero: ‘ Tullius, these Gauls 
whom I employed myself in defeating for ten 
years, have made a pretfy figure in history 
since our time.” 

«¢ Emperor,’ rejoined the constable, 
‘¢ they have more than once defeated the 
Romans; and Charles the eighth, our well- 
beloved king, entered Rome itself, with 
vizor lowered, and holding his lance erect, 
against his right thigh, in sign of conquest.” 

«“ That was because Cezar was no longer 
there,” said the eloquent orator. 

*¢ Or rather because the French were 
there,”’ replied the patriot constable. 

Cesar made no reply, but smiled with so 
much disdain that I was mortified; but 1 
dared not interfere in the dispute. Cardi- 
nal Duperron, who was anxious to speak, 
said: 

“ Come, sirs, let us live together in peace 
since heaven has forbidden war.” 

‘¢ Duperron, my friend,”’ observed Anne 
impatiently and ironically, “ would it not 
better become you to be silent when our 
Lord Julius Cevar is speaking ? I am sure 
you have talked enough during your life 
without any good resulting from it.” 

“Qh! friend of the king,” answered 
Cardinal Duperron without manifesting any 
ill-humour, ‘ you talk rather too often 
about your battles. But we always took 
especial care never to ask your advice in 
council. But, do not let us quarrel during 
the few hours we are permitted to remain 
on earth.” 

Thereupon, the constable turning upon 
Czsar, whom he saluted as imperator, an- 
swered him if he knew what a cardinal was, 
or could guess the use of one; and here 
commenced a not very edifying conversation 
in which Cicero joined. The excitement 
became somewhat oppressive when Cagli- 
ostro waved his starry wand. Five of the 
phantoms instantly rose, and passed quickly 
into the saloon without taking leave; one 
only remained at the table: it was Cataline. 

*¢ Do you not understand me?” said Cag. 
liostro to him. 

‘ What is the use of my going,” answered 
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he, “ when I shall so soon be wanted back? 
Duval d’Espremenil,”’ added the spectre, 
turning to the counsellor of the parliament, 
‘¢ my svul is in your bosom, you walk in my 
footsteps, but you will go farther than me; 
but like me you will die by the hand of the 
curnifex or in a broil.” 

So. saying he rose, glanced a scowl of 
awful malignity upon his neighbours, and 
went the same way as the others. As for 
us we continued motionless, more particu- 
larly myself to whom this cursed Cataline 
had predicted, as he went out, that I should 
meet the same fate as the impetuous and 
audacious parliamentarian. 

Our guests from the other world being 
gone, we left the table without eating, and 
returned in silence to the saloon; Count 
Cagliostro made us promise not to disclose 
this event for a limited period, unless to 
muake proselytes to his creed. 

“ And who do you believe you supped 
with?” I asked—“ with genuine phantoms, 
or clever pantomimes ?” 

‘¢ T am convinced, madam, that the whole 
was a thorough illusion.”’ 

*¢ In what way ?” 

“*T am convinced we were cheated, but 
the address with which it was done, was 
masterly. I seem to see them still gliding 
rather than walking; and for a million of 
francs I would not expose myself to another 
trial of the same kind.’?— From the French, 


The Public Journals. 


RATIONALE OF EATING AND DRINKING, 
From a clever entitled “ g 
¢ Moral A a ae i the neath OP Mane oe 
Richard Burke ; in the Metropolitan.) 
I nave long thought that the prevailing sin 
with writers on popular medicine and die- 
tetics was their unqualified censure of eat- 
ing, to which they invariably ascribe the 
endless variety of diseases to which we are 
all heirs. I am ready to admit that exe 
cesses in eating, like excesses in any other 
way, are pregnant with evil, but I cannot 
persuade myself that it is the great aggra- 
vating cause. Those writers, in support of 
their views, have carefully hunted out cases 
of longevity, where individuals have lived 
long on coarse and scanty diet. To the 
poor dyspeptic they point out the cheering 
} een old age by the long 





prospect of a 

ives of the early Christians, who fled from 
persecution to the desert. Saint Anthony, 
they tell us, lived a hundred and fifty years 
on bread and water; James, the hermit, a 
hundred and four; Arsenius, a hundred 
and twenty, fifty of which he passed in the 
desert. I will now only say, that, admit- 
ting the fact of longivity, I differ widely 
from the conclusion to which they would 
have the world come, namely, that low diet 
alone will enable us to live a long and 
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healthy life. To me it appears, that a 

wertul cause of this long life was the per- 
Pet tranquillity of mind which they enjoy- 
ed, removed, us they were, from the ex- 
hausting pursuits of social life. All in- 
stances of long life have been found to be 
passed in retirement, where the energies of 
mind have not been worn out by the specu- 
lations of a busy world. Parr, who lived to 
the age of a hundred and fifty years in re- 
tirement, on old cheese, coarse bread, small 
beer, and whey, died shortly after he mixed 
inthe bustle of London. Let us but keep 
the mind at ease, and we may live long 
enough; but, alas! how few of us can 
effect this! our position in the order of 
creation will ever keep us in a state of spe- 
culating uncertainty, under which the mind 
must sooner or later give way. 

For myself, I am disposed to charge on 
the quantity of fluids, rather than the solids, 
which we tuke into our stomachs, much of 
the mischief which some writers ascribe to 
over-eating. Under fluids I include not 
only spirituous liquors, but all of every kind 
and denomination, Few are aware of the 
amount of injury inflicted on the stomach 
by those fashionable mixtures, tea and cof- 
fee, which, with every order of society, con- 
stitute our most important meal—break fast. 
The flabby, flaccid state which these warm 
fluids induce, in the membranes of the 
stomach, completely unfits them for the 
purposes which nature intended. In this 
condition the food remains unchanged in 
the stomach, and no change which it may 
undergo in any other stage can neutralize 
the evils of the first. To combat this, we 
should reduce the quantity of our drink, al- 
lowing the secreting processes of the diges- 
tive apparatus to supply the quantity and 
quality of fluid which, only, can minister to 

e healthy action of chymification. The 
stomach, no longer macerated in the muss 
of fluids usually introduced, now affords a 
more natural secretion, allowing, at the 
same time, additional space for the intro- 
duction. of fresh nutritious matter. Half a 
pint of fluid, or thereabouts, in divided por- 
tions, is as much, I think, as any one re- 
quires at a meal. An hour or two alter a 
sumilar quantity, of something slightly sti- 
mulating, may be taken. Perhaps a cup of 
strong coffee,—observe I mean coffee, not 
coffee water, which is too often mistaken 
for it. At this meal it is always better to 
take the coffee without milk, which obtunds 
the agreeable stimulating properties of this 
berry. Under this plan the digestion will 
be easy, and performed in a much shorter 
time than it can possibly be under the pre- 
sent system of drinking, when the little solid 
food which we take is kept floating in the 
taass of liquids introduced. Until these are 
absorbed, or removed by some other pro- 
cess, the solid matter cannot come in con- 
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tact with the secreting textures of the 
stomach, which is an indispensible step in 
the process of digestion. But pear the 
other organs in a state of healthy action, 
what use is it, when the stomach can no 
longer perform its part in the mystery of 
digestion ? Nature intended that all our or- 
gans should perform certain distinct func- 
tions, but in this arrangement she made it a 
sine gua non that they should receive a re- 
gular daily supply of good blood. The 
stomach is the organ where the first and 
most important step is taken for the forma- 
tion of this blood. If it be in a healthy 
condition, all may go on well, but if dis- 
eased, us nine out of ten are, then, i 
the other organs, however healthy they be, 
which were designed to complete the act of 
sanguification, are aeaptiee powerless. 
But the mischief does not end here. These 
organs, deprived of their natural excitant, 
good blood, will now take on diseased ac- 
tion ; for it is a law in the animal economy 
of man, that no organ, however small or un- 
important, can be deranged for any time, 
without involving others. There is another 
highly important fact, which we should 
never for a moment forget—thut too small 
a supply of food begets disease as certain as 
too large. 7 % ® ¢ o; & 
I will not specify any particular articles 
of diet; every one is acquainted, by books 
on dietetics, with all that is convertible, in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, into the flesh and blood of man. Let 
every one’s own feelings direct him on this 
point. Whatever course is attended with 
an increase of muscular energy, and buoy- 
ancy of mind, is confirmation strong as holy 
writ, that it may, and ought to be, perse- 
vered in. For the dyspeptic invalid, Thave 
long thought that the usual breakfast hour 
was too early. Habit induces them to go 
through the formula of a breakfast, which I 
am sure nine out of ten feel no inclination 
for. To this class I would prescribe, early, 
a small cup of strong coffee, with an equal 
portion of milk, cold and fresh, which, with 
a small cut of dry toast, would be much 
more agreeable to weak, delicate stomachs, 
than the present mode of eating by rule. 
At eleven or half-past, I should advise a 
good nutritious déjeuner, consisting of hot 
plain-dressed meat, with eggs; these latter 
are more nutritions than is generally sup- 
posed. I cannot too strongly condemn the 
use of hot tea at this meal; if it must be 
had, it should be taken lukewarm. The 
dinner should consist of a fair proportion of 
anima] and vegetable substances, with a 
couple of glasses of wine, port or sherry ; 
the former I generally prescribe. Invalids 
must carefully avoid taking large drinks of 
any kind during dinner. The stomach with 
them is already too flaccid ; fluids will but 
increase this infirmity. Some light supper 
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is always necessary, but it should be of the 
farinaceous kind ; and the drink at this time 
may be some weak but agreeable stimulus, 
so as to impart a gentler impulse to the 
stomach to complete the process of dinner 
digestion. The prevailing evil with these 
is obstinate constipation, a natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of the general muscu- 
lar debility, which extends even to the mus- 
cular coats of the intestines. Much of this 
distressing complaint may be obviated by a 
little more attention to the vegatable part of 
our diet. Vegetables, we know, are gene- 
rally proscribed from the table of the dys- 
peptic, and doctors pronounce them as diffi- 
cult of digestion. I um free to admit that 
in the present mode of dessing vegetables, 
they are unwholesome ; but that they are 
essentially unwholesome, is what 1 firmly 
deny. Let them be boiled, or dressed to a 
pulpy state, and they constitute some of the 
most nutritious articles of diet. In this 
state the digestion is not disturbed by the 
extrication of the gaseous products, which 
usually attend under the present half-boiled 
condition. Yet, with the most assiduous 
attention to diet and regimen, it is often im- 
possible to regulate the bowels. In this 
state, when organic disease does not exist, 
the maxim of Lord Bacon is deserving at- 
tention : “ Nihil magis conducit ad sanita- 
tem et longevitatem, quam crebre et do- 
mesticz purgationes.’’ 


Pew Books. 





DR. WAAGEN'S ART AND ARTISTS. 
(Concluded from page 350.) 

Wirn a few more extracts from the admira- 

le criticism on the pictures in the National 
Gallery, our notice of this entertaining work 
must cease, although we have but journeyed 
through the first volume. Of the remain- 
ing two we can only tell the reader that they 
eontain visits to the finest Picture Galleries 
in Englan¢, and discriminating estimates of 
their gerns ;_ interspersed with very artistical 
sketches of the delightful country through 
which the Author journeyed. } 


Pictures by Claude, in the National Gallery. 


Of Claude Lorraine, the favourite painter 
of the English, who, for the noble and pure 
taste of his compositions, may be called the 
Raphael, and for his art in the distribution of 
the lights, his refined attention to the aerial 
perspective, the Correggio of landscape 
painting, the gallery contains admirable 
works of different periods, and of various 
kinds of composition. 

There are here three of those sea-ports in 
which, besides the sea, there is hardly any 
thing but magnificent buildings, ships, and 
in general a great number of figures. As 
the architecture of the. buildings is often by 
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no means happy, the linear perspective not 
always correct, the figures in part ill drawn, 
and partly not in due proportion, with res. 
pect to size, to the other parts, these pictures 
are not among those in which Claude appears 
to the greatest advantage. In them the chief 
charm consists in the effect of light and 
shade; but this is frequently magical in 
the highest degree in these pictures; for 
the sun, which is for the most part taken 
soon after its rise from the ocean, or shortly 
before its setting, affords, by the contrast of 
brilliant lights and dark cross-shades, the ad. 
vantage of a gradual degredation from the 
bold fore-ground to the remote indistinct dis. 
tance, 

The most beautiful picture of this kind 
that I know, is the third, painted for his 
patron, the Duke of Bouillon, representing 
the embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, 
The effect of the morning sun on the sea, 
the waves of which run high, and on the 
masses of building which adorn the shore, 
and produce the most striking contrast of 
light and shade, is sublimely poetical. The 
water has extraordinary depth and liquidness ; 
the execution very solid, and the finishing 
very careful, and at the same time free, com- 
bining the distinctness of the forms in the 
fore-ground with the tenderest degradation to 
the back-ground, and the most delicate har- 
mony of the whole. Here the master appears 
in all his glory. It is marked “ Ciavpg 
Ge. I. V. vaicr. Povr son ALTEssE LE Dvc 
DE Bovituon, aNNo 1648.’ Qn canvass, 
four feet eleven inches high, six feet seven 
inches wide. (Angerstein. The latter put- 
chased it of the picture-dealer Erard at 
Paris.) 


[The Doctor having objected to the gross- 
ness of Kubens’s allegory of Peace, Wisdom, 
and Valour, in the National Gallery, adds :} 


But then these figures, with two other 
women and children, are among the finest 
things that Rubens ever painted, for the 
beauty of the heads, the feeling of nature in 
the careful execution, the fulness and clear- 
ness of the bright, gold tone of the flesh. 


[Of another of Rubens’s pictures :] 


A large landscape, in the style of the 
Going to Market at Windsor, but still richer, 
shows, as in a magic mirror, the beautiful 
and fertile Brabant in its luxuriant verdure, 
illumined by the morning sun. Everything 
that art can effect by single trees, by sha- 
dows of clouds, to produce variety in an 
extensive level surface, is done here, and the 
execution so minute, that the trees ure ani- 
mated by singing birds; the landscape is 
likewise enlivened by numerous figures of 
men and animals. From the Balbi Palace 
at Genoa. (On canvass, four feet six and a 
half inches high, seven feet nine inches 
wide. Sir George Beaumont.) 
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{Of a Rembrandt,—] 

A Woman, by no means handsome, wad- 
ing through a piece of water, and raising 
her clothes a little, that they may not be- 
come wet, is, considered as a painting, per- 
haps the finest of all the six pictures. This 
impasto—these tenderly blended middle tints 
in which the fleshy parts are modelled, re- 
mind us of the wonderful mechanical skill 
of Correggio, and prove the great affinity of 
these two eminent colourists in this point, 
however different in other respects was the 
course they pursued. Marked with the 
name of the master, and the date 1644. 
(On panel two feet high, one foot six and a 
quarter inches wide. Carr. 


Merits of Cuyp. 

In ‘greatness of design, knowledge of 
aerial perspective, combined with the great- 
est glow and warmth of the misty or serene 
atmosphere, he. stands unrivalled, and 
takes the same place for Dutch scenery as 
Claude Lorraine for the Italian, so that he 
might justly be called the Dutch Claude. 
In the manner of the impasto, the breadth, 
and freedom, and execution, he has, on the 
other hand, much resemblance to Rem- 
brandt. In the picture here, the bright 
gold tone of the morning light is reflected 
in the clear river, which flows through the 
slightly varied ground. In the foreground, 
two cows are reposing, a shepherdesg is in 
conversation with a horseman, about her a 
flock of sheep and three dogs. The whole 
breathes coolness, cheerfulness, and rural 
tranquillity. (On canvass, four feet four in- 
ches high, six feet six inches wide. Anger- 
stein.) 


Hogarth’s Marriage a la mode. 


Of Hogarth’s paintings there are here 
the six pictures of his Marriage a la Mode, 
in my opinion the most ingenious and the 
most successful of his series. Those pic- 
tures are so well known by the engravings, 
and the witty descriptions of Lichtenberg, 
that it would be superfluous for me to enter 
into a particular account of them. The old 
and new history of the lofty, but hollow, 
genealogical tree, with the dirty, but well- 
filled money-bag, with its consequences, is 
here represented with a most extraordinary 
profusion of invention, observation, humour, 
and dramatic power. But what surprised 
me is the eminent merit of these works as 
printings, since Hogarth’s own countryman, 

orace Walpole, says, he had but little 
merit asa painter. All the most delicate 
shades uf his humour are here marked in 
his heads with consummate skill and free- 
dom, and every other part executed with 
the same decision, and for the most part 
with ease. Though the colouring on the 
whole, and the pictures, as they are almost 
wholly painted in dead colours, with hardly 
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any glazing, have more the look of distem- 
per than of oil paintings, the colouring of 
the flesh is often powerful: and the other, 
very broken, are disposed with so much ree 
fined feeling for harmonious effect, that in 
colouring, they stand in a far higher rank 
than numerous productions of the most 
modern English School, with all glaring 
inharmonious colours. Only the fifth pic- 
ture, the Death of the Husband, has lost its 
chiaro-scuro by turning dark. For these 
six pictures Hogarth received only the mise- 
rable pittance of 110/. Mr. Angerstein 
paid for them in 1797 1,381/. (On canvass, 
two feet three inches high, two feet eleven 
inches wide.) 
West's Pictures. 

What shall we say to the two pictures of 
the Last Supper, and of Christ healing the 
lame man? ‘The more we are used to 
demand in the representation of such sub- 
lime subjects, the more unsatisfactory, and 
even offensive, is the impression made by 
these — The general and insignifi- 
cant character of the heads displays a lamen- 
table deficiency in knowledge of nature; 
the expression is affected or poor—the 
attitudes theatrical or unmeaning—the tone 
of the flesh brick-red and cold—the colours 
heavy and intransparent—the total impres- 
sion motley and scattered; and yet these 
pictures are considered by many Englishmen 
as true models of biblical history; and I 
often found a great number of admiring 
spectators collected round them. Consi- 
dering the religious respect for the Bible, 
which is so general in England, I believed 
at first that this admiration was paid to the 
subject rather than to the manner in which 
it was treated. But since I have seen, in 
the apartment at Hampton Court, where 
Raphael’s seven cartoons are hung, which 
also represent subjects from Scripture, and 
that in the most worthy and most dignified 
manner, persons of the same class spend no 
more time than what was necessary to walk 
through it, I am convinced that even in the 
great mass of what are called the educated 
classes in England, there is not yet any 
genuine feeling for historical painting. 


Wilkie and West. 


Wilkie is in his department not only the 
first painter of our times, but, together with 
Hogarth, the most spirited and original 
master of the whole English school. In 
the most essential particulars, Wilkie has 
the same style of art as Hogarth. With 
him, he has great variety, refinement, and 
acuteness in the observation of what is cha- 
racteristic in nature; and in many of his 

ictures the subject is strikingly dramatic, 
Vet in many respects he is different from 
him. He does not, like Hogarth, exhibit to 
us moral dramas in whole series of pictures, 
but contents himself with representing more 
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in the manner of a novel, one single strik- 
ing scene. His turn of mind is besides ve 
different. If I might compare Hogart 
with Swift, in his biting satire, with which 
he contemplates mankind only on the dark 
side, and takes special delight in represent- 
ing them in a state of the most profound 
corruption, of the most frightful misery, I 
find in Wilkie a close affinity with his cele- 
brated countryman Sir Walter Scott. Both 
have in common that genuine, refined deli- 
neation of character which extends to the 
minutest particulars. In the soul of both 
there is more love than contempt of man: 
both afford us the most soothing views of 
the quiet, genial happiness which is some- 
times found in the narrow circle of domestic 
life, and understand how, with masterly skill 
by the mixture of delicate traits of good- 
natured humour, to heighten the charm of 
such scenes; and if, as poets should be 
able to do both in language and colours, 
they show us man in his manifold weak- 
nesses, errors, afflictions, and distresses, yet 
their humour is of such a kind that it never 
revolts our feelings. Wilkie is especially 
to be commended, that in such scenes as the 
Distress-for Rent, he never falls into cari- 
cature, as has often happened to Hogarth, 
but with all the energy of expression re- 
mains within the hounds of truth. It is 
affirmed that the deeply impressive and 
touching character of this picture caused an 
extraordinary sensation in England when it 
first appeared. Here we first learn duly to 
prize another feature of his pictures, namely 
their genuine national character. They are 
in all their parts the most spirited, animated, 
and faithfal representations of the peculi- 
arities and modes of life of the English. 
In many other respects, Wilkie reminds me 
of the great Dutch painters of common life 
of the seventeenth century, and likewise in 
the choice of many subjects—for instance, 
the Blind Man’s Buff; but particularly by 
the careful and complete making out of the 
details, in which he is one of the rare ex- 
éeptions among his countrymen. 


Architecture of the National Gallery. 

The front of the building extends along 
the most elevated side of the great space 
(Trafalgar Square) at Charing Cross, in the 
very heart of London, so that it commands 
the whole place. There is, however, one 
oe defect in this site—its very small 

epth. This circumstance has hindered the 
architect from giving to the building the 
elevation which was necessary to produce a 
striking effect, in proportion to its great 
length, and the extensive space in front of 
it; for, not to mention that the side view 
would have had disagreeable tower-like 
es seer the greatest difficulties would 

ave arisen, in making a suitable arrange- 


ment of the interior. In the profiles—in 


the choice of the ornaments—we recognise 
a man familiar with the refinements of 
Greek art, only én this place a greater pro. 
jection of the cornice, larger proportions of 
the several parts, for instance of the win. 
dows, would have had a far better effect, 
Least of all, can I reconcile myself to the 
frequent interruptions of the main line by 
projecting parts, and with the little turrets 
on the top of the building. The larger and 
smaller rooms of very moderate elevation, 
in which the pictures are to be hung, receive 
their light from above, according to the 
mode universally adopted here for picture 
galleries. I cannot think that it is purely 
accidental that the artists never have their 
painting-rooms lighted by a skylight, but 
always by a side light placed rather. high, 
and I therefore believe that the mode of 
lighting which the artists themselves consi- 
der as the most favourable for producing 
their works, would, perhaps, be the most 
advantageous for exhibiting them afterwards, 
At all events, this arrangement would ob. 
viate reflections, to which pictures hung 
high, and the dull cellar-like Fight to which 
those hanging low, are exposed, in rooms 
lighted by skylights. Mr. Wilkins has not 
contented himself with obtaining this kind 
of light by means of lanterns with side 
windows alone, which admit only a small 
cone of light, but has put windows in their 
roofs also, by which the light is much fuller 
and brighter. The main object, therefore, 
of the edifice, to see the masterpieces of the 
National Gallery to advantage, will, at all 
events, be obtained, if they are judiciously 
arranged. Another question is, whether in 
time there will not be want of room, us 
about half the apartments are allotted to 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and its exhibi- 
tions. For it may be foreseen that the more 
the nation, in general, acquires a sense of 
the importance of such an institution, to- 
wards forming an elevated taste, the more 
efforts will be made by purchases and be- 
quests, to make the collection rival in value 
and extent the first galleries in Europe. 


WOMAN’S WIT: OR, LOVE’S DISGUISES. 
A PLAY. 


By James Sheridan Knowles. 


{Txuis is another brilliant aid to Mr. Ma 
cready, in his “ honourable and chival- 
rous speculation” to revive the public taste 
for the British Drama. In brief, it is an 
eloquently-written five-act play, inculcating 
modest refinement, and exalting purity of 
character by the defeat of the man of plea- 
sure, whose whole life is abandoned to the 
pursuit of enjoyment, be it obtained how it 
may. Of the double plot and characters we 
shall speak not in detail, as we think the 
beauty of the play will be better appreciated 
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in the closet, at least, by quoting a few of 
ite gemmy thoughts, and elegant illustra- 
tions of human ion, and b such 
mode of illustration is better suited to our 
purpose than highly dramatic scenes. Be- 
sides, the forte of the author lies in quaint 
econceits and felicitous laconism, such as 
characterize our Elizabethan age of litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, as acted, the play must 
be one of the highest treats that the play- 
goer can enjoy; for the impersonations are 
loudly commended. Having said thus much 
respecting our plan of selection, we pro- 
ceed.] 
Libertinism.—A libertine ! 
A man of pleasure—in the animal 
Ignoble sense of the term—that owns no curb 
honour, generosity, or truth ; 
Nor hath a single grace, except the nerve— 
A contradiction which would make one question 
That valour is of itself a thing to boast of— 
To vouch the wrong he does, and stand by it ! 
Duelling.—He is quick ! 
His point and eye do go together! Scarce 
You are mark’, you are hit ! his sword is part of 





him, 
Grows to his hand, Sir, as his hand to his wrist ; 
The very moment that your weapons touch, 
He is here, and there, and in !—his lounge, a shot 
You see not till tis home ! 


Jealousy.— When he did turn, and note us first, 
He looked as one who questioned his own eyes ; 
Then stood awhile, no doubt admiring how 
Step did keep time with step, and how we mov'd 
fo closest neighbourhood, disparting but 

‘o meet—her arm, a link ne'er letting go! 

m with a start of sudden fury went, 
And cast him on a seat with folded arms, 
And knitted brows scanning us, as he wish’d 
His eyes could do the office of the lightning. 
T ear'd to mark no more—I saw the storm 
I pe come was on; and knew 't would 
0 


etry. —Thrice she advances made— 
As women know to make, and not to seem, 
Except to practis’d eyes—to draw his notice : 
Drupp’d her glove near him—wish’d she had a chair, 
one at his hand—complain’d of thirst, and just 
A salver brought to him with wine—and all 
In vain. Right in his eyes display’d her form 
In attitude of tender languishment— 
And to no more account than offerings 
Of gems before an idol made of stone ! 


Dancing —Inuocent pastime taken innocently 
In honest mood !—But there are natures, Sir, 
That should eschew it—which 'tis pernicious te— 
As wine, that ’s mirth to some, to some is mad 


Features, advertisement of thoughts and moods, 

Wishes and fancies, such as it beseems 

To lodge with chastity aud tenderness 

In sumptuous palace of rich loveliness ; 

And limbs of mould and act therewith consorting, 

Making a paragon of symmetry !— 
A Churl.—A fanciful and churlish 

Looks sour because another man loo 
Fencing.—'Tis uot strength 

That makes the odds, but art. To turn the foil 

In practis’d hand, almost a wheaten straw 

Hath stamin enough. The poiut deceived, 

Au infant’s arm in distance lounges home ; 

The art is strength, and length, and every thing. 

e e e e 


To say the truth, it is a noble art, 
On which agility and grace attend, 
With proper hood keeping pany, 
As on none other ;—making lightest ease 
To champion force, ani, as you say, bear off 
The palm from it. In every act and state— 
Salute, guard, parry, feint or pass—it hath 
A bearing worthy of the eyes of kings 
And their high consorts, when a practis’d hand 
Takes up the foil. 

4 Portrait—A noble fellow that !—a soldier who 
A mighty a followed, for the strides 
With which he led to glory—nay, for them 

rted uot, when fortune back’d a world, 

Marshall’d against her off-cast favourite ! 
Talk you of scars ?—that Frenchman bears on crown, 
Body and limb, his vouchers palpable, 
For many a thicket he has struggled thro* 
Of briery danger—wondering that he 
Came off with even life, when right and left 
His mates dropp'd thick beside him. A true man! 
His rations with his master gone—for he 
Was honour’s soldier, that ne’er changes sides— 
He left his country for a foreign one, 
To teach his gallant art, and earn a home. 
I know him to be honest, generous, 
High-soul’d, and modest ; every way a grace 
To the fiue, martial nation, whence he sprang !® 

Acquaintanceship and Friendship.—Walsingham.— 
Acquaintanceship ! 
You have known me for a year. Friendship hath 


grown 
Tn half that time. 
ustace.—Friendship grows not by time. 
Real verte A ae tears— 
From deep-laid fountains flow, 
Abiding in the heart! 
Old Age Rebuked.—Should’st thou not blush at 
thy grey hairs, the vouchers 
For thriftless years, for profitless experience ! 
winter with thee—larvest-time is past— 
What hast thou garner’d! Chaff instead of grain ! 
What doest thou with gauds like these, thy trap- 


3? 
Why st 


tleman ! 
pleased ! 





ping 
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I find uo fault with daneing! ‘Tis an act 
Sets beauty off, proportion, grace; when these 
Ate too set off by a For men, 
And women more especially, of the veiu 
That’s opposite, I'd have them lookers oa— 
For their own sakes first—next for the sake of those, 
™ what they'd blush to do, do grieve to see 
mac! 


Modesty and Beauty,—Modesty being to woman 
more 


0! 
Than beauty—for, without, is beauty Le 
That woman, who doth shew her beauty o! 
Before her modesty, furgets herself, 

And merits forfeit of that high respect, 

Which noble minds would bear her ! 


A Beauty.—A noble stature, stopping there, where 
sex 
Would have it reach, and ‘bid it go no farther ; 


hee of antique mould, magnificent 
may consist with softness and with sweetness ; 


YM 


That shouldst be thinking of the charnel-house 
Aud the attire of its inhabitant ? 


Woman's Right.—To have her will her law, 
To have as many tastes, moods, fits, as she likes, 
To come, to go, to smile, to frown, 
To Vary to pain, to love, to hate, do aught 
Without dispute. 

Varieties of Reason.—There 
Are fifty kinds of reason! There’s a fool's reason, 
And a wise man’s reason, and a knave's reason, and 
An honest man’s reason, and an infant's reazon, 
And reason of a grandfather—but there’s 
A reason "bove them all—a woman's reason ! 
Wilt thou be subject unto me in that? 


® This is a portrait. My brothers of G 
know and honour the gallant man who suggested it, 
and will jadge how far it is a faithful one. At all 
events it is uot flattered. 
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Disappointment in Love—Oh, pitiable case! so 
rich a stamp, A 
And yet the metal base! For what high things 
Did nature fashion her !—whose rich intent 
Had she but half fulfill’d, no wealth, no state 
That earth can furnish, for aggrandizement 
Of craving and insatiate ambition, 
Couferr’d on her, had given her half her due, 
Far less its debtor made her! isery ! 
To find the good we hop‘d, the bane-we hate! 
Hate !—O perverse and doubtful course of love, 
Tuat in the goal it pants for, finds its grave! 
That reaches for a bliss, and clasps a pang ! 
That now doth own a mine, and naught anon ! 
O beggary most puor, tht from the lapse 
Of dwindled riches grows !, 


The Gatherer. 





THE GREAT MONTGOLFIER BALLOON. 


Our readers are probably aware, that all 
Periodicals, except daily newspapers, are 
printed many hours before they are deliver- 
ed tothe subscribers. To suit this arrange- 
ment, the Engraving of the Ascent of the 
Montgolfier Balloon, prefixed to our last No. 
was prepared anticipatorily by the artist, 
(who inspected the huge machine, car, plat- 
form, &c. at the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens,) and the accompanying description was 
written, under the assurance of the construc- 
tors that nothing but unforeseen accident 
would prevent the Ascent taking place ; this 
assurance heing, repeated in reply to our in- 
quiry on Wednesday noon, and strengthened 
by an experiment stated to have been made 
at one o’clock on Wednesday morning. The 
Balloon did not, however, ascend.on Thurs- 
day evening, as promised, although it was 
then inflated almost to its utmost dimen- 
sions. ‘“ It had’ no: buoyant power, or, at 
least, not power sufficient to carry up the 
car, stove, combustibles, and aeronauts. It 
swung backwards and forwards without. en- 
ergy or. animation, but it made no attempt 
to break away from the confining ropes, nor 
did it struggle to mount into the skies.” 
—The cause of the failure was the con. 
structor’s miscalculation of the size of the 
furnace; a larger furnace was made, but 
was found to incomplete ; and the bal- 
loon was accordingly inflated with the fur- 
nace, first made; in doing which, from its 
small size, it became red-hot, and the car 
of the balloon twice took fire. Under these 
circumstances, the aeronauts would even 
have ascended ; but rather than permit them, 
as loss of life must have been the result, the 
proprietors of the Gardens prefered disap- 
pointing the many thousands assembled to 
witness the — The vexation of the 

eople then became uncontroluble, and the 

loon was torn into a hundred pieces. 


Obstuary.—During the past month three 
distinguished persons have died; Tualley- 
grand; Potier, the celebrated French comic 
actor; and Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., 
a munificent patron of art and artists. 


THE MIRROR. 


The East India Company's Museum will 
henceforth be opened every Saturday, from 
twelve to three o’clock, except in September, 
free and without tickets, to the public. 


New Churches.—A new church is about 
to be erected in Lambeth. Three new 
churches, in the Gothic style, are nearly 
completed in Stepney parish. One of the 
three new churches to be erected in Rother. 
hithe is in a very forward state; and the 
first stone of a new church. on Blackheath 
will shortly be laid. Two new churches will 
also be shortly erected in the parish of St, 
George, Southwark, and St. George’s in 
the East.— Morning. Herald. 


The following simple test, to enable per. 
sons to escape being poisoned by taking ox. 
alic acid in place of my salts, is given by 
a correspondent of the Mechanics’ Ma 
zine, who signs himself a druggist :— Test 
—to the suspected article add u few drops of 
common black writing ink ; if its colour re- 
maing, it is Epsom sults; but if the ink in 
a short time turns red it is oxalic acid.”’ 


In Siam, cigars are served with tea, in 
very smull cups, without sugar. ; 


The Cactus rises in California as a dis. 
tinct: and fluted column to the height ofa 
man. 


Sun and Moon.—The splendour of solar 
light is more than three hundred thousand 
times that of the full moon. In other words, 
if the firmament were paved with. three 
hundred thousand full moons, their united 
splendour would be inferior to that of the 
sun, 


Waltzing —In Austria, Waltzing is consi- 
dered so indispensable an accomplishment, 
that servants plead the amount of its neces- 
sary expense as a reason for demanding high 
wages. Some of the single women who are 
no longer young, and likely to be selected as 
partners, often purchase a waltzing compa- 
nion before going to the ball. ‘ 


Pretty Thought.—Mr. Wordsworth was 
walking one day with a friend in the beauti- 
ful grounds at Rydal, when the latter was 
struck with the tion of a fine old'tree in 
some water at its foot. ‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. 
Wordsworth, “ I put that looking-glass there 
that he might see his locks in it.”— Times. 


ita writien a Lady beneath a 
lack Profile of her Nephew. q 


If bronzed, 'twere easier to trace 
The semblance to my nephew's face ; 
For I, who know him well, declare 


That Brass is in profusion there. R.M.T. 
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